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THE TEUE, THE GOOD, AND THE BEAUTIFUL PROM A 
PRAGMATIC STANDPOINT 1 

TJY the pragmatic standpoint I shall here mean the disposition 
-»— ' to reinterpret the logical, ethical, and esthetic values of experi- 
ence in the light of their relation to the life processes of the organism. 
From this standpoint, human experience may be viewed as a series 
of efforts to bring about a harmonious adjustment or vital equi- 
librium between the private experience of the individual and the 
incomparably broader experience of an environing nature. Every 
experience, whether it be predominantly cognitive, conative, or af- 
fective, involves in some way this demand of the organism for an 
adjustment of internal to external relations. To offer a defense of 
this view-point would be superfluous. The new life which has come 
into psychology by the adoption of the functional or biological 
method of investigation is a sufficient vindication of that method. I 
wish rather to call attention to the fact that this new pragmatic 
method does not justify some of those who call themselves prag- 
matists in identifying or confounding together the types of value 
which we call the true, the good, and the beautiful ; but that on the 
contrary it provides a new and firmer basis for distinguishing sharply 
between these values. In other words, granting the right of the 
pragmatist to regard truth and beauty no less than goodness as forms 
of organic adjustment or equilibrium, I would deny the conclusion 
that truth and beauty are therefore mere forms of goodness. 

By way of preliminary justification of this position, we may 
observe that there are obviously three ways in which an individual 
element and its environing context may attain to harmony or equi- 
librium. First, the element may undergo whatever alteration of its 
nature is demanded by the context, the context itself remaining 
unaltered; or second, the context may undergo whatever alteration 
is demanded by the element, the latter remaining unaltered ; or third, 
the element and its context may each of them spontaneously, and 
without compulsion from one another, attain to harmony or equi- 
librium. 

Let us first consider which of these three kinds of equilibrium 
may be interpreted to constitute cognitive value or truth. Truth is a 
quality belonging primarily to judgments, and whatever our views 
as to its ultimate nature, I think we might all agree that a judgment 
is true when and only when it states a fact. What a judgment states 
may be called the judgment-content in distinction from the mere act 
of making the judgment. For example, in the judgment A is B, 
the judgment-content is the complex idea "A-a-case-of-B" or 
"A-standing-in-the-subsumptive-relation-to-B." Truth applies to a 

'Read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1908. 
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judgment only in respect to the judgment-content, not in respect to 
the judgment-act. If the content of the judgment is a fact, then 
the judgment is called true ; if its content is not a fact, it is called 
false. "When we say that truth is the agreement of a judgment with 
fact we mean no more than this: that the relation which the judg- 
ment asserts shall have the status of fact. The problem of denning 
truth then reduces to the problem of defining fact. Now most of us, 
I suppose, would be willing to admit, first, that the only facts that 
we can know anything about are those that are either perceptually or 
conceptually experienced and, second, that we distinguish a fact from 
an appearance not by an impossible comparison of it with a standard 
outside of experience, but by observing whether it be consistent or 
inconsistent with the totality of other experience. Thus the objects 
and events of a dream are called appearances rather than facts not 
because of any internal inconsistency, but because they are incon- 
sistent with the broader and more inclusive experience of waking 
life. The crookedness of the stick partly immersed in water is 
regarded as mere appearance because it is incompatible with the 
general system of experiences which relate to the stick. May we not 
say then that a judgment is true when what it asserts is consistent 
with the totality of experience contents? The cognitive interest or 
the interest in attaining truth will then be neither more nor less than 
the attempt to make the contents of individual judgments consistent 
with the contents of other judgments previously verified, and so indi- 
rectly with the general system of the things and relations given in 
experience. As long as there is conflict or lack of consistency be- 
tween any judgment and the general system, there is to the rational 
mind a condition of instability and dissatisfaction. The cognitive 
situation demands that the judgment content be so altered as to 
make it harmonious with that general system of which it is a part; 
when this is done equilibrium results, and we have the experience 
of cognitive value or truth. 

The type of equilibrium here evidenced would seem to be the 
first of the three types mentioned above, for when we are testing the 
truth of a judgment it is essential to the success of the process that 
we make the judgment accord with the environing facts. This point 
will come out more clearly, however, if we compare judgment with 
desire and conation. 

Now a judgment and a desire are alike, first in that both are ele- 
ments in an individual consciousness. They are alike, secondly, in 
that the occurrence of each implies a demand for a certain end or 
goal. And they are alike, thirdly, in that this end or goal is a con- 
dition of equilibrium between the element and the total context. 
Alike in these three respects, the judgment and the desire differ in 
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the manner in which the common goal, i. e., harmony with the en- 
vironment, is to be attained. The briefest and most familiar way of 
stating this difference is to say that a judgment is satisfied when its 
content conforms to the environment of fact, while a desire is satis- 
fied when the environment of fact conforms to it. In both cognition 
and conation an effort is made to adjust the individual to his environ- 
ment, but in cognition the adjustment is brought about by manipu- 
lating ideas in such a way as to make them conform to the environ- 
ment, while in conation the adjustment is brought about in the 
opposite way, namely, by manipulating the environment in such a 
way as to make it conform to the needs and desires of the individual. 
And there is a second difference between judgments and desires that 
is bound up with this contrast in their methods of realization. They 
differ in origin. The judgment-content is something given to the 
individual, the desire springs from the indivdual. The environment 
presents its demands to the individual as facts, while the individual 
presents his demands to the environment as desires. "When the indi- 
vidual conforms to the cognitive demands of the environment he 
affirms them in judgments that are true. "When the environment 
conforms to or gratifies the conative demands of the individual the 
resulting equilibrium is called good; thus we see that as truth, or cog- 
nitive value, corresponds to the first of the three possible types of 
equilibrium, so goodness or conative value corresponds to the second 
of these types. But cognition and conation are not merely different 
in method and in origin, they are different also in their temporal 
outlook or attitude. The conative attitude is essentially prospective ; 
one can not will anything except it be regarded as a possibility, and 
a possibility is always future. The cognitive attitude, on the other 
hand, is essentially retrospective for it addresses itself to a realm of 
facts and every fact is a factum, a fait accompli, something done 
and therefore past. 

It is curious that in the face of these contrasts between the cog- 
nitive interest in truth and the conative interest in goodness, cer- 
tain pragmatists, notably Dr. Shiller in his philosophy of humanism, 
should attempt to reduce the true to a form of the good. The reason 
for this error lies, I think, in the similar, though opposite, error of 
very-thorough-going British absolutism, for Schiller's humanism is, 
after all, scarcely more than very thorough-going inversion of Brad- 
ley's absolutism. Now the temper of Mr. Bradley's system is essen- 
tially Spinozistic and, except for his phraseology, there is little to 
remind us of Fichte and the other right wing idealists from whom he 
is descended. Spinozistic absolutism is, of course, monistic and sub- 
ordinates the individual to the environing system or absolute. 
Regarded merely as a mode or appearance of the latter, the individual 
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and all the contents of his consciousness (desires as well as judg- 
ments) can achieve value or equilibrium in only one way — by con- 
forming humbly and in toto to the demands of an eternal and immu- 
table order. Because whatever is, is true, the absolutist assumes that 
whatever is, is right. The good is reduced to a form of the true, and 
the plastic and indeterminate future which is the sphere of the will 
is subordinated to the timeless order of truth. Absolutism may 
indeed be defined as the attempt to view reality under the fixed and 
immutable form of the past, and humanism is the answering attempt 
to view all things under the form of the plastic and changeable future. 

It was inevitable that the former should call forth the latter as 
its appropriate reaction. The best antidote for the intellectualistic 
ethic of Mr. Bradley was the voluntaristic logic of Mr. Schiller. 
But why neglect the middle ground of common sense? "Why do 
both absolutists and humanists overlook the fact that reality, with 
its past and its future, is comprehensive enough to include the fixed 
order of fact demanded by the truth-seeker and also the plastic 
realm of opportunity presupposed in all pursuit of the good. It is 
doubtless true that these two phases of experience never occur in 
complete isolation from each other. No experience is so purely 
conative as not to have a cognitive aspect, and none is so purely 
cognitive as to be free from the element of conation. But despite 
their inseparability, the conative and the cognitive types of value 
are as distinct from one another as north and south and to seek to 
identify them or to reduce either to a form of the other is sheer 
confusion. 

And now that we have seen in what way the true and the good 
correspond respectively to the first and the second of the three 
general types of adjustment by means of which the individual may 
attain to equilibrium with his environment, it remains to inquire 
whether there be an analogous correspondence between the remain- 
ing type of adjustment and the experience of beauty. At the out- 
set of this final portion of our inquiry we must take into considera- 
tion that the beautiful is not the only kind of value applicable to 
feeling. The pleasant is equally with the beautiful descriptive of 
affective value, and it is necessary before going farther to adopt 
some conception of their relation. If we revert for a moment to the 
concept of cognitive value or truth, we may note that truths are of 
two grades, particular and universal. In a particular judgment the 
relation constituting the judgment-content is a transitory and not 
a permanent fact. The judgment, "some dogs are black" asserts 
that the quality of black occurs at some times, but not necessarily at 
all times, in coexistence with the qualities connoted by the term dog. 
But the judgment "all dogs are animals" asserts that at each and 
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every time that we might experience the qualities connoted by the 
term dog, we should also experience in coexistence with them the 
qualities connoted by the term animal. Now corresponding to this 
division of the objects of cognition into particular and universal 
truths is a quite similar division of the objects of conation and de- 
sire. There are the goods that satisfy our casual and temporary 
desires and there is that higher grade of good which consists in the 
satisfaction of wants that are permanent and universal— necessary 
to our very existence as social and spiritual beings. The two classes 
of desires are often found at variance with one another and the term 
good is sometimes used in the ethical and restricted sense to desig- 
nate only things which possess this higher form of conative value : 
the things which, as we say, ought to be desired. Returning now to 
a consideration of the distinction between the beautiful and the 
merely pleasant, I think we shall find that it is the same sort of dis- 
tinction as that between the particular and the universal truths, or as 
that between the merely desired and the ethically desirable or good. 
Writers on esthetics seem to differ sharply on this point, but their 
differences are, after all, more apparent than real. Compare, for 
example, the views of Marshall, Santayana, and Kant. The beauti- 
ful, says Dr. Marshall, is the permanently pleasant; Professor 
Santayana defines beauty as pleasure objectified or externalized. 
Now it goes without saying that if an object is a permanent source 
of pleasure the pleasantness will be localized in the object, for the 
same reason that sweetness is localized in sugar, or that any quality 
is localized in the object which regularly or permanently evokes it. 
And conversely, if the pleasure aroused by an object be fleeting, irreg- 
ular, and variable, dependent on our passing mood rather than on the 
nature of the object, why then we shall not tend to localize the 
pleasantness in the object, but only in ourselves, and we shall regard 
the object as being merely pleasant, not as being beautiful. To de- 
fine beauty with Marshall as the permanent in pleasure, or, with 
Santayana, as pleasure objectified, actually and pragmatically 
amounts to the same thing. For Kant, the important phase of the 
relation between beauty and pleasantness lies in the element of uni- 
versality which distinguishes the esthetic from the merely hedonie 
experience. But here again we have a conception quite in accord 
with the two just considered. For if the pleasantness of anything 
is due primarily to the permanent nature of the object rather than 
to the changing mood of the conscious subject, it will normally be 
aroused in all similar subjects, will be, that is, a universal or public 
pleasure concerning which all should be able to agree. The beauti- 
ful then would seem to be neither more nor less than the perma- 
nently, objectively, and universally pleasurable. The further defi- 
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nition of beauty will thus depend upon the definition of pleasure. 

Pleasure, like most of the ultimate types of experience, is difficult 
to define. It may be, but is not necessarily, an object of desire. It 
usually, though not invariably, attends the satisfaction of a desire. 
It resembles the objects of cognition in that it may be given to the 
individual without any anticipation or effort on his part, but it differs 
from a fact of cognition in that it is never forced upon the the indi- 
vidual against his desire. It seems, indeed, to be somewhat between 
the cognitive and the eonative forms of experience. In cognition it is 
the environment which primarily determines our experience, while in 
volitional activity our experience is primarily determined by ourselves. 
But whether we shall feel pleasure or not, depends neither on the 
nature of the environment nor on the nature of the individual, but 
solely on the particular relation at the moment of one to the other. 
When the environment happens to accord with the organism, or with 
any part of it, in such a way as to accelerate or facilitate its processes, 
then, and only then, does pleasure result. Thus the essential feature 
of affective value, distinguishing it from the values of cognition and 
conation, is that it is neither enforced nor achieved, but simply 
happens. Indeed, much that Kant says of the freedom and spon- 
taneity characterizing the experience of beauty, might, it seems to 
me, with even more obvious truth, be applied to the experience of 
mere pleasure. 

The type of equilibrium or adjustment between organism and en- 
vironment that is demanded for the realization of esthetic and he- 
donic values is one in which individual and environment each inde- 
pendently or spontaneously accords with the other. 

To conclude: I have tried to show that corresponding to the 
three great types of human value which are called the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, there are three processes of adjustment through 
which the human organism may attain to equilibrium with its en- 
vironment: these are, first, the adapting of the individual percep- 
tions and judgments to the facts of the environment, which gives the 
cognitive value of truth; second, the adapting of the facts of the 
environment to the desires of the individual, which gives the eonative 
value of good ; and, third, the spontaneous and unenforced adaptation 
of individual needs and environing facts to one another, which gives 
the affective value of beauty or pleasure. The pragmatic method 
as thus applied to the analysis of values by no means confirms the 
conclusion adopted by the humanistic pragmatists that cognition and 
feeling are reducible to conation, but seems rather to provide addi- 
tional reasons for regarding these three types of experience as 
severally distinct and irreducible. "W. P. Montague. 

Columbia Univebsitt. 



